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Disorders, Scrofula, Rickets, Consumption, and Disease of the Heart and 
Arteries. 

We have spread this bill of fare somewhat fully before our readers, so 
that they may judge how impossible it must be for a reviewer to make a pot 
pourri of such solid and substantial materials. Moreover, we hope that many 
will be induced, for their own advantage, to read and digest the whole work. 
Though not always infallible, they will find in it much information, available 
not only in personal hygiene, but also in the treatment of patients ; valuable, we 
believe, in equal degree with that which concerns the most serviceable agents 
of the materia medica. H. H. 


Art. XXII. — Die Meningitis Tuberculosa der Enoachsenen, Klinisch Bcar- 
beitet. Yon Dr. Johannes Sf.itz, Privatdoeent an der Universitat Zurich. 
8vo. s. 388. Berlin : August Hirschwald, 1874. 

The Tubercular Meningitis of Adults. Clinically studied by Dr. Johannes 
Seitz, etc. etc. 

We have been so much accustomed to regard tubercular meningitis as a 
disease almost exclusively of infancy and childhood, that it was with some 
surprise we found upon opening Dr. Seitz’s admirable clinical essay that he 
had been able to collect 130 cases of the disease, 51 of which were treated by 
Biermer and Griesinget - at the Zurich clinic, during the period of time between 
the end of April, 1860, and the end of August, 1871, or very little more than 
eleven years. The number is so large, and the time so short, that, as it is 
impossible to doubt the fairness with which the author has pursued his investi¬ 
gations, we can only conclude that the disease is more prevalent among adults 
in Switzerland than elsewhere. In a connection with a large general hospital, 
extending almost continuously over nearly twenty years, only one case of 
tubercular meningitis has come under our immediate care, in which the patient 
was more than fifteen years old. This experience may be, it is true, ex¬ 
ceptional, but we know it is not isolated. Certainly Zurich is the only place, 
of which we have heard, in which “ 15 deaths out of every 1000 occurring in 
adults is caused by tubercular meningitis.” 

The book contains, in more or less detail, the histories of 67 cases. These, 
we need not say, make it very valuable as a work of reference, the more so as 
we know of no other book in which the subject is so fully discussed. The 
author, moreover, subjects the 130 cases to a full analysis, the results of which 
are so interesting that we regret that the space at our command does not 
permit us to follow him so closely through the various steps of this process 
as we should like. Our notice of the book must, therefore, notwithstanding its 
importance, be brief. 

Men would appear to be much more liable to this disease than women, for of 
the whole number of cases, 97 occurred in males, and only 33 in females ; but 
the author thinks, and probably correctly, that these figures do not fairly 
represent the proportion of the two sexes affected, inasmuch as the number of 
men in a general hospital is always larger than that of the women. The cases 
as regards the age of the patients were distributed as follows ; 28 between 16 
and 20 years; 29 between 21 and 25; 26 between 26 and 30; 14 between 31 
and 35 ; 13 between 36 and 40 ; 11 between 41 and 45 ; and 8 between 46 and 
60. The author refers in another part of his book to a patient whose age was 
63, although he gives no details of this case. In twenty cases in which the 
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spinal canal was opened, the spinal meninges were found to be the seat of 
tubercular deposit in twelve, and to be perfectly healthy in eight. The cases 
in which the examination was made were chiefly, if not exclusively, those in 
which spinal symptoms had presented themselves during life, and, therefore, 
tubercular deposit in the spinal meninges is probably not of very frequent 
occurrence in the adult. Hereditary predisposition to tuberculosis was wanting 
in oue-fourth of the whole number of cases ; it was distinctly made out in another 
fourth, and there was good reason to believe that it existed in a large propor¬ 
tion of the other half. Among the exciting causes of tubercular meningitis in 
children, scarlet fever, measles, typhoid fever, retroceded eruptions, emotional 
disturbances, injuries, heat and cold, excesses, and mental and bodily fatigue 
have always been thought to play a prominent part, but in 117 of his cases the 
author was unable to find that any of these causes had had the slightest influ¬ 
ence in the production of the disease. In fact, in a large proportion of cases, 
the patient appears to have been stricken down by the disease when he was 
apparently in good health. We say apparently, because in “ by far the majority 
of cases, miliary tubercle was found in bodies in which cheesy masses were also 
present.” In the cases observed at the Zurich clinic, there was not a single 
one in which there was not some evidence of the previous existence of chronic 
inflammation, and this is true of 911.5 per cent, of the other cases. In some 
cases, however, nothing more was found than an inconsiderable induration of 
the lungs, or a chalky deposit in them. While admitting, therefore, that there 
is a connection between caseous degeneration and miliary tuberculosis, the 
author thinks that it is not yet proved that the latter is the result of the 
absorption of the products of the former, holding that the two conditions arise 
from the same cause, and that both are met with in individuals in whom there 
is a predisposition to the occurrence of inflammatory exudations, which contain 
an unusual number of cells, and which are remarkably prone to undergo 
caseous degeneration. This is much the same view as that at present taught 
by Rindfleisch, 1 and has in its favour the fact that in certain animals an erup¬ 
tion of tubercles is produced not merely by the insertion under their skins of 
caseous matter, but also by the application of any irritant which is capable of 
exciting free suppuration. The peculiarity appears, therefore, to lie in the 
individual rather than in the irritant applied. We have not the time to go 
fully into the question, which is one of great interest to us, and will only call 
attention to the fact that in a large proportion of Dr. Seitz’s cases caseous 
degeneration of some organ apparently preceded the occurrence of tubercular 
meningitis—a fact which he admits. 

A very long chapter is devoted to a description of the symptoms presented 
by tubercular meningitis when it occurs in the adult. We cannot find from 
what Dr. Seitz says, that they differ from those which characterize the disease 
in infants and children. We have the same intense headache, the same mental 
disturbance, the same increased sensibility of the skin, which renders the 
lightest touch or the slightest movement painful, the same retraction of the 
head, and obstinate constipation and vomiting, and, in the latter stages of the 
disease, the same paralysis, stupour, and convulsions. The thermometer was 
used daily in a number of the cases with the result of showing that the fever 
ran a much less regular course than in pneumonia, typhoid fever, or septi¬ 
caemia. It was nevertheless remarkable that in many cases the approach of 
death seemed to influence the temperature, in some instances raising it very 
abruptly, in others depressing it much below that of health. In the tubercular 
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meningitis of the young, the pulse has been observed to be frequent at the 
beginning of the disease, slow in the middle, and again frequent at the end. 
This peculiarity has not been recorded in Dr. Seitz’s cases. 

The ophthalmoscope was used in a certain number of the cases treated by 
Biermier and Griesinger. In eight of them the eyeground was found entirely 
free from pathological changes, no tubercles, no neuritis, and no congestion of 
the veins being found. In six other cases all was normal except the vessels. 
Pour times only were decided changes found. These consisted, in one case, in 
a declining neuritis, in two cases in a moderate degree of choking of the disk, 
and in the fourth in retinitis. Tubercles of the choroid were not detected in 
any of them. 

The diagnosis of the disease seems to be attended w’ith some difficulty, for 
in some instances its real nature was first discovered upon the post-mortem 
table. Among the conditions which have been mistaken for tubercular menin¬ 
gitis are Bright's disease, acute lead-poisoning with cerebral symptoms, typhoid 
fever, septicaemia, hysteria, mania, cerebral syphilis, and simple inflammation. 

The disease ended fatally in all the 130 cases, and while I)r. Seitz does not 
deny the possibility of recovery, he has never met with the report of a case in 
which this is said to have occurred, which seems to him at all convincing. 
Unfortunately, the author, who has added by this monograph so much to our 
knowledge of the disease in every other respect, can give us but few hints as 
to its proper treatment. 'I'his, as he believes the disease to be incurable, should 
be addressed to the symptoms. Among the most distressing of these is pain, 
which may sometimes be relieved by the abstraction of a moderate amount of 
blood, and by the use of anodynes. J. H. H. 


Aar. XXIII.— Public Health. Report s of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council and Local Government Board. New .Series. No. II, Supplemen¬ 
tary Report to the Local Government Board on some recent Inquiries under 
the Public Health Act, 185b. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty. Pamphlet, pp. 23t>. Loudon : Printed by George 
E. Eyre and William Spottiswoode, 1874. 

The injury which preventable diseases inflict upon a community cannot be 
measured solely by the mortality they cause, great as this undoubtedly often¬ 
times is. It would be unfair to leave out of consideration the physical suffer¬ 
ing and disablement which they occasion, the sorrows and anxieties, the often 
permanent darkening of life, the straitened means of subsistence, the very fre¬ 
quent destitution and pauperism which attend or follow them. Of these, as Dr. 
Simon remarks in the opening paper of the volume, death-statistics testify only in 
sample or suggestion. Among preventable diseases enteric fever occupies, it is 
generally conceded by physicians, a prominent position, but it is still nevertheless 
the fact that the means by which it may be avoided are either wholly unknown 
to the great mass of people, or wilfully disregarded by them. We have, there¬ 
fore, little doubt that the dissemination of the kind of knowledge contained in 
this volume will be productive of a vast amount of good. But professional 
readers will also find much to interest them, and especially in the five reports on 
outbreaks of typhoid fever in different parts of England, written by Drs. Buch¬ 
anan, Blaxall, Ballard, and Itadcliffe. Two of these outbreaks were traced to 
contamination of drinking water by sewer-gases; in the other three, milk was 
the medium of contagion. 



